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ABSTRACT 

An assessment of the effectiveness of the integrated 
library instruction program developed' at the University of Evansville 
and a review <?t the activities of the 5-year federally funded project 
are provided^'i^ this final narrative report. Special attention is 
given to the institution of a new required composition course which 
will focus on the completion of a library research paper, the 
elimination of excessive duplicatiprt of library instruction by 
coordination with the curricula of specific departments, and the 
expansion of onlitie bibliographic searching demonstrations and 
presentations. Four' appendices comprise more than half of the report; 
they\Contain a 5-year statistical summary of the number of courses, 
secti\ons, presentations, and students involved in the library 
instruction program; individual proposals to the schools of education 
and ni^rsing regarding a formal progressive series of library 
instruction presentations for their students, including checklists ot 
behavioral objectives for each library instruction presentation; and 
the program's 1981-82 statistical report covering courses, sections, 
presenta^vions, and students organized by academic quarter and 
discipline. (Author/ESR) 
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UNIVERSITY OF EVANSVILLE 
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Library Instruction Program 
. 1981-82 Annual Report 

The 1981 teport to the national Endowment for the , 
Humanities and the Council on Library Resources focused on . 
program development and improvement rather than program 
initiation and general activity which ..dominated- previous 
annual reports. This year's report will continue the theme 
of program development. However , since this is the fifth 
^and final report; it will also synthesize and review the * 
overall, progress of the program.- 

The -Fifth Year: Developments ^ 

A principal characteristic of 'the library instruction 
program at the University of Evansville is its integrated 
approach. This. approach means that librarians work with 
existing. Glasses in 'the curriculum rather than teach a 
.separate classfon library skills. Because of this integration 
, curricular changes in a school or department often have a 
direct and significant impact on the library 'lnst:ruction 
program. Since curriculums change fairly often according to 
■a variety of factors (state regulations, accreditation reviews 
change ,of emphasis in' a discipline, etc), the' library 
instruction program has always tried to be as flexible as 
possible 'in its. approach . - 

This year, curricular change was significant and came 
about- through a university-wide revision of the general 



education requirements. In keeping with the national trend, 
the revision strengtljened V7hat had becoijie fairly loose require- 
ments- in many of the schools and col leges at the University. 
One change that particularly effects the library instruction 
program is that al 1 ' st;udents will now be required to take a . • 
second composition class/ This class is to focus around the 
completion "of a library -research paper. ; .... ; 

The new second compositiorj class will solve a problem 
that has been with the library instruction program since: it 
be^an. Until the general education revisipn, students-^ had,,. . 
only one required composition course, Composi1;ion 104. 
Integration of library instr-uction with Composition 104 was 
a primary goal of the program from the beginning' and, "in many 
respects, the foundation on which it was t,o buald. However, 
since -Composition 104 was the only required composition, class, 

0 

the basic writing skills that had to be^.§fiilvered in this class 
were considerable. Furthermore, since this ^large -^mbunt^of* '.^ • 
*~Tfia"terial had to be covered within the time constraints of . the 
quarter system', it was difficult for many instructors to 
include the research paper which library -^instruction necessitates 
As a result of these factors, actual use of library instruction ' 
in Composition 104.has been erratic and has not met the level 
established by the original program objectives. 

As parte of last year's library sel.f -study, a task force 
on library instruction studied the Composition 104 problem, 
and recommended as a V^ssible solution that a basic library 
instruction .presentation! be included in a composition class. • 



other than 104. In i4s report, the task force also noted _ — 

■ ■■■ 4^' ' . ' 

that "the current.^'nterest in general education requirements 
niay provide the me°ans, to carry out this recommendation." 

The new composition class will be focused • around the 
completion of a research ^ paper . Library instruction will 
therefore play a central role by introducing students to- ^ 
library resources for development of the paper. In Contrast, i 
Composition 104 was primarily a /'^J^^mar and expository writing 
class." Library , instruction in 104 was always in addition 
to these areas and . an ' option- that many faculty chose not to. 

include. - 

The failure of Composition 104 to serve as a * foundation 
class for the instruction program was never due to a lack of 
general support by the English Department faculty for the 
program. Several faculty have often expressed ■ their ■ desire- 
to include library instruction in 104 but felt too constrained 
by the 'factors already discussed.' The second composition class 
will provide the time these faculty members, feel they need in 
...order to provide a library instruction presentation and still 
cover other necessary material. This kind of general support 
was made .clear in a recent meeting to discuss the, effect of 
the new general education program on the library instruction 
program with the. English Department. All faculty at that 
meeting were in faypr of excluding library instruction from 
Composition 104 and including it -in the new second com^'sition 
class. It was also generally expressed that this new class was 
"the answer to our problem" and. that library instruction would 
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be a natural and important component of the .second composition 
class. The general support for. the instruction program that 
has always been p-resent j.n the English Department will now 
be fully utilized. Because of this support and because the 
second composition class will focus. around the completion of 
'>a research paper, the new class will provide a foundation for 
the library in^struction program' which Composition 104 had 
never successfully established. , ' . 

•Another weaT^ijess of 'the program identified by last year's 
task force dealt with excessive duplication of library instruction 
"Td:resolve this difficulty, the. task force recommended working ^. 
w4^h schools and departments individual ly*^to develop a program 
of library instruction that would identify certain classes 
for instruction' each time t'-iey are taught. In this manner, a , ; • 
progressive series of presentations could be given ,, building 
each time on the conTzent -o.f^, previous lectures. This approach 
would eliminate *a great portion of . the duplication and, . 
furthermore, produce graduates within a major who would be 
uniformly competent in their bibliographic skills. * . . 

To carry out the task force * s nrecommend'ation, two. schools 
were selected this year for initial efforts. The School of 
Nursing and the School of Education were selected for two 
primary reasons. First; both schools^' have a tightly structured 
curriculum which matches well 'with the sequential, progressive 
nature of the library instruction proposal. This tightly 
structured curriculum also allowed for relatively easy identi- - 
• fication ^^of classes that could receive library instruction at 
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the more. advanced levels. The second" reason . for 'their 
selection was that each schpol. had a facility member as a , 
member of the Library Self -Study Team. These two faculty ^ 
members, Rita Behnke in Nursing and Sylvia Mobre in Education, • 
were familiar with the study's recommendation and were 
especially helpful in giving comments on proposal drafts,. • 
suggestions for'tl^e selection of appropriate classes and 
advice on how to best approach their respective schools with 
the final proposal. ' ■ ^ 

Attached to this report are the two- proposals .a-nd cover 
memos that were sent to the Schools of Nursing and^ Education . 
With the extensive curricular changes brought by the general 
education revision, there has been little time for either 9f 
these ^fechoQlS'to give attention to the library instruction 
proposals, so official response has not yet come; however, 
informal comments from some of the faculty have been 
enthusiastic and supportive. " . ^ 

Even without official adoption of the proposal, some 
benefits have already come about in" th^ School of Nursing. 
-One of the classes identified for instruction in the Nursing 
proposal was Nursing 353. This past quarter the faculty member 
teaching the class -arranged for an in-class library presentation 
on the basis of the rationale presented in the proposal. This" • 
was the first time that the' class', had received such a presentation 

Yet, while events such as' this and unofficial reception 
generally indicate eventual adoption, it is unclear what the 
.immediate future, of • the proposal is in the School of , Nursin'g . • 



Curriculum changes have come not only with general education' 
requirements in Nursing but also with an extensive in-house 
curriculum review that may require changes in the library 
instruction, proposal as origihaMy submitted^ However, it 
does appear that" the faculty in the "School of Education will 
adopt the proposal in the fall. Once ^ the proposals to these • 
two schools have been adopted, other schools, and departnjpnts 
Vill be identified and similar programs, developed for adoption 
in the future..'^ 

..Last year's annual report'^-noted that the Library had 
begun offering computerized . literature' search services to the^ ^ 
University community ahd that lecture/demonstrations on this 
new method of research were becoming part^ of the library 
instruction program*> This instructional activity has continued 

and expanded during" this past year. Included as part of th;Ls 

^ /'■ 
year's statisti,!cs- (attached) are eleven .presentations to classes 

on the use "of bibliographic data bases. A class presentation 

, i.ncludes a general discussiori'^F^ the logic used in online, 

searching, the role of data base vendors, the advantjages and 

disadvantages of a computerized search , and .the specifics of - 

how to initiate a i^earch at Clifford Library. One presentation 

was made to a group of faculty at a well-attended faculty • 

development seminar,^ sponsored jointly by the Library and the 

University Department of Continuinig Education. Besides pre- 

sent'ing the information outlined above in more depth, the 

presentation also provided an opportunity to express the 



ibrary's .interest in giving similar presentatj^bns -as part 
^ the instruction prbgram to, upper division classes that 
have sigm-ficant research projects ;or are^ research-related-. 

One. of the most i'mportVnt elements of ' a lecture on 4ata 
base.. searching -is -a brief demonstration of an -online search. _ 
'Even' when sE)ea-3sing fo a cl^ss of sejiior engineering students,- 
the potential and- power pf online searchin-^^becomes much, 
clecxer with"a demonstration..' A suggested topic taken from 
the class, rather 'than a ' pre-planned search ,,- seems to make 
• a-n even deeper impression on students as they- see , relevant . 
citations" appear on the screen .within a matter of minutes. 
This is true even though the search strategy used for the. 
topic m£^y be crude' and' unrefined" since it is formulated - i 
quickly'and ad ''hoc. There are many dangers ^ inherent in a 
clarrderoohstration, and they can be counter-productive if 
they occur: However, problems occur surprisingly infrequently. 
Thus, the potential advantages of .a^ successful online , demon- 
stration. far outweigh the disadvantages associated with' 
infrequent failures. _ 

Though online demonstrations are important,- thfey have 
*^had'to be" either "ekciuded. from the presentation altogether 
or limited'to very small groups. individuals in -groups that 
are even as large as ten oj: twelve cannot all see. what is 
happening on the terminal. This year, however, two" students 
from .. the" Scho'ol of Engineering have been working on the " ^ 
construction of an interface device between the terminal and" 
a television monitor. The project was done as part of the 



Senior Design Semipar required of all engineering seniors. 

The proj'^ect .is progresaing and "^will ^hopefully be complet^e by ^ 

tfie fall, quarter. - The 'interface device will allow for • 

•demonstrations to -large groups and will be" a valuable asset 
to the instruction program. ^ ^ . ' - 

In this' fifth' year-, it is ironic that a 'concern for the 
improvemenb of the* general education. progra1(n, a development . 
comp.letely outside 1:he library instruction ' program, solved a 
problein that has affected the program ' s effectiveness from the 
beginning. While it. may be ironic^ as long^ ^s the program is 
an integrated part of the- curriculum .and not .a separate , - 

. independent class, this external typQ of effect on the p:^ogram^ 
cannot be called unexpec tela or unlikely to happen in the future 
in some othe^ way. When it does. happen again, it may not be 
for the better of the library inst-rUction program as was the 
case this year. However, regardless of ^future effects on the 
program. from outside develompents , the ability to remain 
effective' and;.even to improve from these changes will be' based 
on. the program ^s flexibility, its ability to adapt in a . changing 
dynamic environment., The library instruction program at the 
University! of Evansville has this- quaiity, and because of it, ^ 
will continue to be effe.ctive in the years to come. 
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Five-Yeaj^'i;ievi6w and Assessment 
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^^A successful' program in any enterprise whether educai^ion, 



science, or* -iTidij^stry * is -of ten viewed 'as a series of progressive 
accomplishmenta^. The common .perception is that the successes 
of the m<^t recent *year should surpass the accomplisnments of - 



previo^us years -until , finally, the goal is ^r^ached, 



While 



•this type of ' development mHy be. cons/idered cthe ideal process, 
successful programs hardly ever follcw stich,a perfect pattern. 

Ttie more, usual process is to progress by<>way of successes 

■ •. 

' * \ ' ' 

and failures, accomplishments as well* as unsolved problems. • 

The history of* the University of Evansville bibliogfraphlc 
instruction program' over the past 'five y^ars has followed * 
this 'latter type of development. -In assessing the program as 
a . whole it Is. important to' docum^nt the successes and -the 
accomplishments, bub it , is ^equal ly important to deal with the 
shortcomings, the probl:e^^.that 3femain. unsolved. -It^is on,ly 
when both these elem-fents" aire known that we can determine if 
the program is a'successf ul,. one . ^ . . ' . 

' Thfe annual reports* to NEH and.CLR are the . program ' s 
^iary.. They document many of^ the program-' s accomplishments 
andvi/ts problems. As wirh personal diaries , r^qreading them'^ 
provides keen insight into develop.[nents as well as points o^f 
•reference from wh^ch the program a.^ it now exists can be. - 
reviewed. r ' - ' 

The first annual report was written by Mary Big.gs. Ms. 
Biggs was the director o5 the program for the\first two y^ars, 
and her report begins- "positive ly with a list of the strengths 
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and successes /of the first year. The -first strength 
announced that "relatively little re,sistance I from faculty ] 
has been ericountere^ . " *Thi,sr" statement provides one of the 
most striking signs .of progress of the program si-nc^ it . 

clearly implies that resistance Was^'^expeated';- When little 

ft . * ■ . 

resistance 'oc.curred, it^signified a si^^ces^ful element of "the 

program. • , " 

.— ^An ^pectatioh of resistance is now so foreign to the 

progxajpfi It is surprisijig .to reafl it in this first annual 

report. , Thig is not to say, howler, that acceptance' of the 

program is absolute in 1982. There*^ ^re somer faculty .members 

who hav^ always resisted library , instruction and who will . 

always resist, but they^ are 'a ' small mino:^ity. The -reasons 

for their resistance vary widely, are deep-seated, ancl have , 

never.'beeni related to a dissatisfaction with the library . 

instruction program itself- v ' _ ^ 

V,/. ^ ; • . ■ ■ ■ ■ . ^ ' ' ' ' ' . \ 

" Many ©f^the at-herv^sucpesses listed j.n the 'first report •* 

-are surprising .in retrospect because 'they have now beqome 

- • ^ » i . 

such an integral and everyday part of the library's services. 

For example, the •repo^i't .describes -the library's vertical file 
^before the library instruction program "as a little-us.ed 
pamphlet depository." Now., according to. the report ,„;it "has 
. been reborn as the Inforination File^i". [and] has become very 
popular "and helpful- to studerj^tsu " The Information File • \ 
continues /to be a -valuable and wel l|-.used resource that 
librarians frequently promote iij- library instruction 
presentations'. , • * <£? 



■ / 
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■■ \,. . ■ 

■ - • ■ '\ ' ' 

The rebirth of the Information File was just an 
example of an even more significant development during . 
this first year, and the' overall theme of this report is ■ 
that '"the philosophy and- significance pf libra'ry instruction 

ft 

have been accepte'd by the entire professional staff and 
'*■* ■ ^ »' ... 

pgrmeate library opexa^ions , " The library instruction »• 



program was a significant component of a library-w^de change 

. ' \ . , 

from a traditional po sive stance to an active servi^- 

centered stance. ^ This type of orientation continues tdx^be 

the library's model, and the library instruction program\s . 

still a fundamental part of it. \ 

' TJ;ie first year 'was not simply one success -after another 
'of course, and a list of weaknesses followed fetie list of 
strengths.'' ,The first weakness noted "evaluation and follow-up 
have 'been the weakest part of .our program/ as we have 
concentrated on wprking*' with as many .>grofessor^s ar^i students 
as possible^'.... Quantity o£ presenta^iions and student ^ 
contacts "may decline; quality should increase immeasurably."^ 
'Evaluation of the program and its .eff ecHvehess has alway3 
been extremely difficult, but two devices , .student evaluation:s 
and preliminary bibliography forms ,. have provided some 
evaluation of program effectiveness. . 

. Student evdluation forms were used frequently during the 
first three y^ars of the' program. These ev^uations were in 
general Very • positiye and provided much encouragement during 
the .early years. However, because the research methods and 
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library tools presented, in" lectures were so new and 

unfamiliar to almost all students, the evaluations provided 

little more than reinforcement that library instruction was 

sorely needed. They did not, provide insights into how 

- ^ presentations might be improved or how successful they were 

in improving student research capabilities . 

. The most successful evaluation instrument has, been the „ 

preliminary bibliography form. This form is passed out- by 

'. the librarian .at the ^end of a lecture, and students are told 

to complete the form as they conduct, their research in the 

' library, listing those sources they intend to use for their 

final paper. . TJie forms are generally diie in a week or two 

at 5A7hich time th6 librarian reviews them and makes suggestions 

for improvement.^ W]iat was described in the first report is 

' r. still accurate now: 

' J .^We find that rnost students act on our 

suggestions', a great majority of bibliographies 
are at least adequate and show the influence 
of library instruction, -^and many ar^ quite 
' sophisticated. We are convinced that these 
time-consuming follow-up procedures are' 
' extremely beneficial *both to the students 

^ and to us, in evaluating, modifying, and 

planning our program. Course instructors 
have b^eh very pleased with the resulting 
quality of students' paper,s. - 

Besides evaluation from students by way of evaluation ^ 

sheets^and -preliminary bibliography forms, there is alsg 

faculty evaluation to which the above quotation alludes. 

While tHere has never been a* formal survey of the faculty 

for their evaluation of the library instruction program. 



in£ormal evaluation is a constant process that occurs 
before and after every presentation. Faculty members 
often make suggestions on ways to improve a specific 
lecture. Their comments have always been very positive H- 
and supportive overall. Perhaps the best, indication of 
faculty re(jard for the program is that most of the presenta- 
tions now. given are not original ones to new classes but; - 
are updated ones to the same class each quarter. This 
repetitive quality shows more than anything else that faculty 
consider the, presentations useful and believe they they -make 
a- difference in students' papers and research projects. 

The statement from th'is f irst^ report that quantity ' . 
of presentations would decrease while quality should Increase 
has proven torbe accurate. ;Fo,r the first three years of ^ the 
program the dominant objective was simply to reach as many 
classes as possible and to work with as many faculty as'' 
.possible. However, after two_^ or three yearfe of this- emphasis 
on activity, duplication began to occ,ur. F®r example, it 
was not uncommon by the third year of the program to lecture 
to a clas& in. which approximately one third -of the students 
had had several library lectures' in vOther classes, another . 
third had had one, perhaps two, library lectures in other 
classes ,^ and ^a final th^rd had never heard a libra^ry 
presentation before and whose Irbrary skills were minimal. 

While lectures to classes are always individualized 
to the research needs of. that particular class, repetition 
occurred. ..Furthermore, there * emerged a tendency to lecture 



to the lowest common denominator in order to assure that 

each person • received at 'least the basic requirements. 

Upperclassmen who by chance found themselves sitting through 

library presentations that repeated many of the same basic' 

sources began to resent library presentations and to . make 

their resentments known to faculty members. Thus, in the 

fourth year of the program, activity was ^ cut back, particularly 

in classes where a mix/ of -upper- . and lowerclassmen were likely 

and where research projects were not unique or extensive. 

A purposeful decline of activity improved the effective- 

' ness of the program in another way as well. For the. first 

two or t^hree years all faculty were contacted for possible 

library presentations to their classes. There were a few 

faculty mem^bers who were often hesitant or reluctant but if 

they ^were called, reminded, and gently prodded would in. 

time. schedule a library presentation. -However, the verbal 

and non-verbal support by the faculty member was never strong. 

« 

-Not surprisingly, the class perceived this lack of complete 
support. The critical n©ed fpr faculty support was noted in- 
the 1979-80 .report ^that said c^rio matter ...how well prepared I 
may be, no matter how slick the han^lout, and no matter how 
professional the lecture, if the verbal and non-verbal support 
ahd commitment from the faculty member is -not evident to the •„ 
students, then my presentation will be successful to very 
\few in that class." Students are very quick to .perceive a lack' 
Vf support on the pa3;-t of ^ faculty member, so the prodding 
aVid reminding of faculty in order to obtain a presentation 

\ 
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was stopped • To correct .this problem, efforts were shifted 
toward improving classes that were successful and in working 
with new faculty on a more selected basis. 

It is, of course, an easy. matter to show a decline in 
quantity, jput it is. much* more difficult to demonstrate an 
increase in quality •• An indication of this transition is^' 
evident in our statistics, however. For example, compa^ring 

f i 

the statistics f6r 1984—8 2 with the second year of the program, 
.1979*-80/' there is a decline' of 52 percent in the number of 
courses reachecj. Yet, for these same years there has been a 
decline of, just 29 percent in the number of . presentations 

' given.- These figures indicate that while" the program is 

■ " • ■• --^ ■ . . . . , 

reaching^ fewer classes, those classes that are receiving 

''"^ ■ ' 

instruction are being worked with mote extensively. 

The 1978-79 and 1979-80 reports are best examined \ 

together since they cover an important transitional period. ^ * 

The 1978-79 report begins ominously: "A great and potentially 

disruptive,,,. prof essional personnel turnover is occurring at the 

University of Evansville . " The turnover was indeed extensive 

as the dean" of the library and the three librarians most 

responsible for library instruction lefV. Despite this ominous 

.beginning, the overall tone of the report is positive, explaining 

many of the accomplishments of this second year* of the program. 

One portion details nine reasons and, .examples of why "increased ' 

effectiveness and depth -have,^ charapterized our library 

instruction and faculty relationships this year." These nine 

items show real development of the- program In areas .such as- 

• ■ ' ■ X * - I 

* ' I 
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development of presentations, evaluation, handouts, and 
follow-up exercises. 

In contrast, the 1979-80 report has a different tone, 
i-ndicated by this^ early statement: "The maintenance of the 
program's high level [of activity] is no small accomplishment 
[ for this ^ear] ', ^considering the extremely high personnel 
turnover at the beginning of the year." The program'did 
indeed maintain its activity during the third year af^ter the 
"great and potentially disruptive'' turnover, but the Atress 
towards depth that was initiated in 1978-79 was replaces hy 
a re-emphasis on quantity of activity a^nd a ^focus on 
re-establishment -bf the program. 

By the time the fourth annual report was written, th^ 
program was again developing in several areas. , The fourth _ 
repo.rt is primarily a distillation of a review of fehe program 
conducted as -part of a comprehensive library self-study. 
Many of the problems identified -in the fourth report have ^ 
already been addressed and discussed in the report for this 

' year., It may be 'useful, however, to review. some of these 
developments from a more long-range perspective.. 

The proposals to initiate a structured program of library 
instruction by department deals with more than the problem 
of instructional duplication. As explained above,. when 
faced -with a class of mixed students ^bme-of whom are advanced 
some intermediate and others at ari elementary level of- library 

. knowledge, there is a'tendency to lecture to the lowest common 
denominator. Even when a more intermediate position is 



successfully taken in lecturing, discussion of advanced 
^<Library tools and- techniques is precluded. If the structured^ 
proposar^ia. successful , -it will provide a sequence that will 

^encourage and" permi1::-^the development of advanced library 
skills and knowledge. ^ . -..^ " ' . . . 

- ' The proposal also addresses the need^^^pr^qduce graduates 
within a school or department who^are uniformly competerv^ 
in their library skills. " This goal has been impossible to- 
reach as yet -since many classes have a library presentation 
one quarter but none the next depending on the interest and 
support o^f., the individual faculty member teaching. the class. 
If a' department or school can formally adopt a proposal'such » 
as .the two for N^irsing and Education, then specially selected 
classes will receive library instruction consistently each 
time the course is taught. For these reasons the proposals 
are ^ unique attempt to blend the . streagths of. an integrated 

>*»; . . ' - 

approach to library instruct^ion with the consistency and\ 
uniformity offered by other approaches.. 

The future of th^ library instruction program is 'clear 



in on^e respect: it will continue.. Yet the program is sure 
to change and evolve as it has for: the past'' five years with ^ . 
the support of the National Endowment for the Humanities and 
the Council on' Library Resources. Clifford Library has 
-^established a -.program that has become an integral part of the 
educational program 'at the University of Evansville. 'Clearly, 
this is a most constructive -.result and one. which will have . 
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lasting impact upon students attending the University 
of Evansville. 

' . Submitted by. 




^ 



David Carlson, Librarian^ 
Bibliographic Instruction 
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FIVE-YEAR STATISTICAL SUMMARY 



1977- 78 

, Courses: ^55 
Sections: 93 
Presentations:^ 89 

• Students: 2,45.9^ 

1978- 79^ 

. Sections: 112 
Presentations : 118 
students: 2,395 

1979- 80 

Sections: • 108 
Presentations : 123 
Students: ' 2,298 

198,0-81 ■ - 

Courses: 71 
Sections: . 97 

Presentations: ^114 
Students: 2,142 

],.98.l782 

Courses: 52 
Sections : 75 
Presentations": 88^ 
■ Students: ' J., 634 



Five-Year ^ Totals 

■'Sections: 485 
Presentations: 532 
Students: 10, '928 
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APPENDIX II 



MEMORANDUM 



ERIC 



TO-: Dean Oana 




FROfl:\pavid Can> 
DATE: Eebrifary 4, 1982 
RE: Library Instruction in the School of Education 



This past academic yeaV* the library undertook an extensive reviev.' 
and analysis of "its proarams -.and services in a^ self-study process 
assisted'^by^'the Association of Research Ubiaaries Office of Manaqement 
Studies. The self-S'tudy had two primary^^bjectives : first, identification 
of needs based upon analysis and study and, second, the fortnulatioh .of - 
-recommendations addressinej the identified areas of 'need,/ 

*'A"Seri8s of task forces, composed of teaching facultv, litirarians. 
arid students, addressed specific areas of library service, Onel tasl: 
force addressed the library proqram of irfetruction , -v/hereby librariajns 
in' cooperation v/ith- teachinn'facul ty instruct students in the use of the - 
library and general research, methods . . ' A 

The primary issue "identified by the Task Force on Library lijistruction 
v/as the uneven level of student library skills and, because- of this, that' 
instruction could rarely progress bevond the mos,t basic_Jj,brary and researteh 
methods. The reason for thns v/us attributed to 'the^^ttTfcer^a and 
variability of presentations^ to classes. The Tas-IO^orce noted in its report 
that v/ithin a major a particular class may have a library presentatidn one 
year and none the next. While the results of this process are several, 
perhaps the m.bst significant is that some students Graduate v/ith substantial 
library" knov/ledqe v/hile others graduate with only the most basic, elementary 
knowledge of the^ library and research methods. The Task Force also noted 
that there apoeared to tje a number of classes in various disciplines in 
need of instruction beyond the basic level but which are not receivinn it. 
The Task Force attributed this to .the lack of a structured approach to 
instruction which would allow for a pronressive instructional sequence and 
thus the opportunity to te^ch more advanced library skills. ' 

I know that the faculty in the School of Education are supportive of 
library instruction and* aware" that no four-year progranT\can totally equip 
a ji^raduate for a lifelong career l/hi le the idea of learning as a lifelotjig 
process is' an old one, it is especially true in our society as the so-caTled 
^information explosion continues and we learn more about the^process of 
learning, the process of 'teaching, theories of motivation and new methods ; 
of instruction. As storehouses and disseminators of Information, libraries 
play a critical role in this process and the skills to access libraries 
assume equal importance. To assure that undergraduate students in education 
receive these skill's, a three-step pro)5osal for a' structured program of 
library instruction is. attached to thts memo. ' - -L' 
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Dean Oana 
Paqe ? <■ 



A .A fioPe that the attached^ proposal or an amended^ one be 

adopted by the School of Education faculty; Briefly, th?s proposal 
.recommends a library tour/discussion 'in EduSationJOO, a i;cSe1o 
Education 200 or Enalish 212, and a lecture/demonftraiion to Education 302 
ItTolr c^on?^n?^^2e!° -^V^'^^ - f^}^ ^-ulty for disc^Sstlo^^ 



dt. . 
End. 
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A structured Program of Library Instruction 
For Undergraduates in the! SchooV of Education * % 

This proposal consists of tfiree progresrsive levels of instruction in 
l\brary research skills. Each of these, levels has a specific sot of obj.ectives 
and a class, or choice of classes where the skills can be t&ught and the objectives 
met. It should.be noted that. the choice of classes is the.least important element 
of this pfoposa], and th^e most open element to discussion and^revis'ion. Indeed,^ - --^ 
if tfjis proposal is to be a durable apd 'successful program over fime, the selec'tiort 
of classes must always be flexible and survive the inevitable vicissitudes of 
curriculum, At the same time, however, there are three" important considerations 
in choosing classes: 

1. • The 'levels-, of instruction are progressive and the*skiTls of a^higher 

level depend oh mastfry of the lower- levels. Therefore, classes 
should be qjiosen so that all^'students in the school will have taken ; 
them by graduation and that% as much as Dossible, these' classes be . 
elected sequentially by students,.; 

2. Library skills are functional ones , that^ require use to effectively 
leaijn and master. It is important that each class identified for 
instruction have some type o^ assignment ihvolvinn use of theAlibrarv,. / 

. The exact nature of this assianment is 'unimportant and could be the ^ 
traditional ^term paoer (of varyina lenath) or any assianment that 
involves library research, depending on the subject of the class, ^ 
interest of the professor, class objectives, etc. ' . . ' \ 

3. Library instruction shoii^/d take place the same' quarter of the 
library-related assignment; otherwise, students ouestion the ,<> 

• relevance of the instruction to the class and later, when the' 
skills- are needed, much of the- information is .forootten. 

A student in the SchooKqf Education who progresses through these levels 
,of instruction in library research and can. show by the thi rd Jevel the ^uccdssful 
incorporation of thes-e research skills by the production of a bibliography that' 
that is current and up-to-date, rf high quality, and of a sufficient' Quantity ^ 
'of references to cover the--subje:t will be competent in library research in*the 
field of education. . 

I. Education 100: Career Decisions ' ^ ■ ■ 

p — - . ff I a 

• - \ • ■ t 

As one of the first classes taken by all students in education, 100 is' a 
natural place to begi;i the process of library instruction. The objectives of 
Education 100 are not considerable since the class is intended primarily as an 
orientation to the profession' of education and an .introduction to major issues 
and "factors which, influence students, teachers and, learning'- (1980/82 ^ \ 
Undergraduate. Dul 1 eti n ) . \ ' 



.•'Ttie^library pf^'entatipn. to Education lOO^will also be an jntroduc,tion 
and on"6ntation. There will be .an, orientation to the physical arrangement - 
of the library and its- resources including a discussion of the Library of " 
Congress classification system, arrangement" of the referenceiarea , placement 
of journals and a brief explanation of the use of microforms . The tour will, 
also provide the vehicle for, an explanation of local 1 i bra ry^ tool s , such as . 
the divided card catalog antr the Periodicals Hol^diTrgTTist, and an- intro'iuction 
to Education Index as an example, of. a- specialized index. • , • \ 

. . '4/ • ■ -. , . ■'■..« 

* Objectives. : , . . " • 

A. , Understands the difference between the ^uthor/ti tie card cataloa 

and the subject catalog.* - . 

' " 1. Giveri either an author or •title'^of a book- ov/hed by' Cllf.fo^,. 

, can identity the correct ^call ;n,umber., 

2. Given a straiqhtforward subject heading , can- identify tv/o or 

- . three bo.oks owned by ^the/'l ibrary on the topic. 

B. Comprehends the physical organization of materials in the library. 

1,. Locates need,ed books and periodical s . . , 
2. Uses needed microforms and asks'for help in this area-,'., 
v/hen rleeded/ 

C. r^akes .effective use of Education Index and understands that Education " 

. " Index is a source, of professional information in the field of education. 

♦ ^ . ■ . ' 

1. Given a straightforward, education-related subject,' lists tv/o or 
three articles, in professional journals! , , . 

2. Is able to state that the primary difference "betweeih Reader's' Guide 
a?id Education Index is that Reader's Guide covers oopular sources 

-only and Educatiorj Index covers professional sources of infonnation 
, . in education. . ,/ 

3. Correctly reads a citation from Education"* Index by Identifyina its 

' imporJ:ant elements .such as source, volume, p.aqes^ date, etc. - 

\ . ■ * ■ , " ., » » 

II. Education 200: Foundations ofoAmerican Education . - . 

. English 212: Research .and Report Writing (proposedl ) 

V Beyond the orientation to the library's physical arrangement and an intro-^l^ 
duttion to- Education Index , there needs to be a more advanced distussion; o*^ ' 
iuiDortant .library research tools in education. . This second present^tioti wi^ll 
emohasize the. resources of ERIC including the use of RIE, CHE. and the . 
Thgsaums of ERIC Descriptors . While this presentation* should al.SQ cover the 
Encyclopedia of.^ Edupation and" Good's Dictionary of Education ,^ the inclusion of 
otber sources v/icll vary according to, subject emphasis <^of the'■class^ interest of 
the professor ^and the specific nature of the library-related assiqnment. Possible 
sources include:- Buros' Mental Measurements Yearbook , Psychological Abstracts , 
Exceptional Child Edjication Resources , Digest of Educational Statistics , " 
Social. Sciences Index , Library of Congress Subject Headings , and how to identify 

and use specialized bibliographies in the card cataloo such as Harman, 

ft *" * 



In!.-°i-^^'S\?uv^''"^^^i!9"' Winchell , The Hyperkinetic Child , and other " 
specialized bibliographies as they appear in ERIC. — ^. 

foK^m ll^lV^l Students Will complete at this level -a" preliminary bibliography 
fonn on the topic 'of the library-related assignment. These will be evaluated 
. "'^"^ll''^'"^^''^" and faculty member and returned to the student. 

'P;^**"^ 9^°''^^ °t ^ 9^3ss English 212 has a distinct advantage in that 
• a?fh/rinn JSl^^^^^ -to teach research anjJ general itiformation- 

gatnenng methods. It is a proposed course, however, and even if approved, 
may be- more difficult to include library instruction consistently as the ' 
interests and emphasis^of the class change with d^'fferert professors • 
?n fh^^?°''!^^l Education 200 is taught within the School of Education- however, 
in the past ^it has not generally had' a librarv-related assignment.) 

A-. Comprehends and utilizes the concepts of 'search strategy with'a 
variety of types -of .sources represented in' the bibliography.- 

, '1. Locates a scholarly background article, literature review, or 

- specialized bibliography re.lated to the topis- 

2. The bibliography includes citations to important books, 
^ • professional journal articles and ERIC documents. ' The 

bibliography will exhibit minimal reliance— if any-on popular 
sources, such, -as Time, Newsweek -and U.S. News . 

B. • Has ,a tkiorough understanding, of th^' use and ornanization of - ERIC. 

•■ ' 1. Able to name at least three differences between RIE and CUE 

^. States two reasons why ED numbers are important. 

3. ' Given; an incorrect subject headincr in ERIC, is' able to identify • 
. • . the- correct heading and two related headings through use of 

, » • the ERIC Thesaurus . ' , ' " " - 

C. , Feels positively towards the librarians; recoonizes those workinr 

. , at the Reference Desk as a guide to further sources of information 
If needed, and as a willing aid to the interpretation of reference' ■ 
tools when problems of use and interpretation arise. 

1. 50 percent of the students in a class ask a Reference Librarian 
for help at least once, in the process of their research 

2. ^ 90 percent of the students tenri the librarians as helpful on an 

evaluation form. . - , > ^ • 

, .Education 302: Human Growth and Developmen'f / .' " \, 

With an understanding of basic research tools and' some experience in the 
use of specialized educational research tools, a student can ' understand the 
concepts -behind computerized 1 iterature searching' and have a much better • 
appreciation,6f its capabilities. . " ' 

The presentation to this class will focus on. the use of computerizeid 
literature search services, , This ^-11 include an explanation of computerized 
searching, how to initiate a searclTat Clifford Library, the limitations and 
advantages of computer searching, and what type. of requests are best suited 
to this type of research. Also inclcided will be a demonstration to the class 
of'pnline searching. ^ 



Objectives ; >. 

A. Understands the concept of computerized literature searchinq. 

^' PJ:''"^'"^ """^^^ °^ data base producers and data 

•2 N^^L^";^?"' relationship between the two. 

2. Names a„t least two vendors of data base services. 

B. Has a basic understanding of 'the logic used in online searching. 

^- lllTr ?nn^'^°^ the three major^oolean operators can describe 
2 rill. ^°9Tcal function in either words or diagrams. ^^'"^'^-^ 
• n M ' r^!^a^^^ problem statement is able to break down the 

problem into/ts significant concepts for an online seTch^ 

me'ratte^^'aJch^nj'^'^^';^ °^ computerized 



C. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



4 

K'cir^I 1^^^^ advantages of an online seaVch. 
r fin f i-^rV"° disadvantages or limitations of an online search 
sii'tPd tn'f °^ statements chooses those best ' 

fo^ the choicer'"'^''' literature search ancf states ration e 




MEMORANDUM 



""TO: Rosemarie Minutilla 
FROM: 

DATE: November 16, 19S1 

-RE: Library Instruction in Nursing Baccalaureate Program 



I: David Carl4^^^i?«*-^-^J[^^I^^2---^ 



This past academic year the library undertook an extensive review and 
analysis of its programs and services in a self study process assisted by 
the Association of Research Libraries Office of Management Studies. The 
self study had two primary objectives: first, identification of needs based 
upon analysis and study and, second, the formulation of recommendations 
^addressing the identified areas of ileed, • 

A series of task forces, composed of teaching faculty, librarians and 
students, addressed specific areas of library service. One task force 
addressed the library program of instruction, whereby librarians in cooperation 
with teaching faculty instruct students in the use of the library and general 
research methods. 

The primary fssue identified by the Task Force on Library Instruction 
■ was the greatly uneven level of student libraVy skills and, because of t-his, . 
instruction could rarely progress beyond' the most basic library and research 
methods. This was attributed to the uncertainty and variability of presentations 
to classes, ■ The Task Force noted that within a major a particular class mav 
have a library presentation one year and none the next. While the results of 
this process; are several, perhaps the most significant is that some students 
graduate with substantial library knowledge whi le others graduate with" only 
the most basic, elementary, knowledge of the library and research methods. 
Thd Task Force also noted that there appeared to be a number of classes in 
various disciplines in need of instruction beyond the basic level but which are' 
not receiving it. The Task Force attributed this to the lack of a structured 
approach to instruction allowing for. a progressive sequen|f| of instruction on ' 
library skills leading to the teaching of more advanced" skills. . 

Knowledge can change and expand so quickly and significantly regarding 
the health sciences that it is especially important for nursing graduates to 
have the ability to identify and access information beyond personal- knowledge. 
Our present, approach in nursing is to make a single pre^^entation to the Freshmen 
students in Nursing 155, While this provides a brief orientation to library 
methods and the library itself, it does not provide for. any advancement beyond 
this basic, introductory level, ^ ■ • " 



Attached to this memo ia a three-step proposal for a structured program 
of library instruction in the baccalaureate nursing program. Because you are 
chairperson of^the Curriculum Committee, I am sending this proposal to you. 
Briefly, the proposal recommends a single, fifty-minute lecture concerning 
library skiLls in three classes: Nursing 155 or 159, Nursing 353 and Nursing 
481 or 482. It is my hope that this proposal, or an amended' one, be adopted' 
by the nursing baccalaureate faculty. I would be pleased to meet with your 
committee for discussion at your convenience. 



A STRUCTURED PROGRAM' OF LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 
IN THE BACCALAUREATE NURSING PROGRAM 



The Toi-k«?/ing are three separate classes identified for library instruction 
in the baccalauTjeate^jTursIng program.. It is proposed that each class receive 



a single, ftfty-nii 



^■'nuteTeetu 



re each tiTn^' the class is taught. The presentation 



to these classes \would be given^by^ librarian and would introduce a variety of 

focus of the class and level 



resources and search techniques apprdpr-l^te to the 
of the students as described below. 



• Since the library skills that will be taught are funtt-4onal ones., we^believe 
it is important "far each class to have some type of assignment involving use of 
the library. The exact nature of "this assignment is not important and could be 
the traditional term paper or any assignment involving library research. If at 
all possible, however, we do believe that Instruction should take place the same 
quarter of the assiqnment; otherwise, students question the relevance of the 
instruction to the class and later, when the skills are needed, much is forgotten, 



A nursing studeht who progresses through these levels of instruction in 
library research andlcan show by the third level the successful incorporation ^ 
of these research skiuls by the production" of a bibliography that is current and 
UD-to-date, of high quality, and of a sufficient quantity of references to cover 
the subject will be competent in library research. * 

K. Nursing 155 or .1^6^ Orientation or I ntroduction to Professional Nursing 

As one of the first classes taken by all students in the baccalaureate 
nursing degree program,\either 155 or 156 is a natural place to beain the 
process of library instAjction. While some of the 'proposed material would be 
repetitive .from Composition 104,- not all nursing students take 104 in their 
freshman year and, unfortunately, the library does not reach all sections of 
Composition 104 for nibrary instruction. (The need for instruction in basic 
grammar and writing skill^ is so needed that several professors waive libVary 
instruction and the n^search paper. It is not unusual for the library to reach 
half . the sections of Composition 104 in a quarter.) Moreover, no 
a. general C;cmposition 104 class would discuss basic nursing researcfcl 
Index. Mgdicusi since lectures to 104 classes include only the most 



as 



less. than 
lecture to 
tools' such 

basic and general 1 i brja ry .tipols and/techniques relevant to the whole class. 



The presentation to Nur 
methods and basic library t 
Allied Health' Index . Also i 
arrangement of resources of 
discussion within the lectun 
in JOJiloLrdJ^ as 
Interlibrary Loan, and^lthe E 



sing 155 or 156 will introduce general; research 
ols in nursing, such as Index Medicus and' Nursing and 
eluded wilT be an introduction tp the physical 
lifford Library (perhaps by a brief tour or by 
) and the unique sources of information and access 
he card catalog," Periodical Holdings List, ^ 
ansville Health Sciences Consortium Listing. 
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Objectives : 

A. Comprehends the physical organization of materials in the library. 

1. Locates needed. books and periodicals. 
■2. Uses needed microforms and equipment. 

B. Feels positively towards the librarians; recognizes those working . 
, ,at the Reference Desk as a guide to further sources of information, 

if needed, and as a.willing aid to the interpretation of reference 
. tools when problems of use and interpretation arisBu 

li 50% of the students, in a class ask a Reference Librarian for 
help at least. once in the process of their research. ' . 

2. 90% of the students term the librarians as helpful on an- 
- evaluation form. 

C. Makes effective use of the card catalog. * 

1. Idemtiftes books by author, title or subject. 

2. " Identifies and explains the use of subject tracings. 

D. ^ "Wakes .effective use of basic indexing tools in Nursing. 

1. Selects relevant articles on a subject from Abridged Index Medicus 
and Nursing Allied Health Index . 

2. 'Chooses appropriate indexing terms on 'a topic. 

3. Correctly reads, a citation from' the indexes. 

E. Understands the function of a periodical holdings list. 

1. Identifies journals held by cTifford Library, dates of bwhe^^^^^ 
and format of holdings. 
• . 2. Sglects local heal th science libraries that own periodicals 
' not received by Clifford. 

2. Nursing 353: Psychiatric -v Mental Health Nursing 

Beyond the basic introduction provided in the freshman year, there should 
be some review of library • sources and further discussion of research methods. 
Nursing 353 is a good class for this intermediate step since it is taken 
primarily by Juniors who v/ould not »have had any library instruction in nursing 
since the first quarter of their freshman year two years ago. It is also ^ . 
conducive to this^ level of study because it has a writing requirement. This^ 
requirement entails the use of 1 ibrary , sources in th6 field of psychology which 
are not a part of an introductory lecture on nursing sources. 

This intermediate session will undertake a brief review of the major nursing 
resources with particular attention to their usefulness and limitations in 
psychiatric nursing topics. .Also included wilVbe the introduction of research 
tools' in psychology ,' such as ^sycholoqical Abstracts , Social Sciences Index, 
Annual Review of Psychol ogy ,'^nd the International Encyclopedia of Psychiatry , , 
Psychology, Psychoanalysis and Neurology . Any specific sources especially* 



relevant to Psycb.iatric-Mental Health Nursing would also be noted, such as . ° 
significant journals in the field or particularly relevant subject headings 
in the card catalog. -Finally, students will coinplete a preliminary bibliography 
form on the proposed topic of their paper. These would be evaluated by the 
librarian and "faculty member and returned to the student. • , • 

Objectives : ' & 

A. Comprehends and utilizes the concepts of search strategy. 

1. Locates a scholarly background article or literature review on 
a 'topic related to Nursing/Psychology. 

B. ^ Realize the value of multiple and diverse sources of information, 

' * 1. Taken as a whole, the bibliography presents a balanced view 
of the topic with all significant issues represented and both 
disciplines of psychology and nursing in particular reDresented. 
. 2. Given a five to ten page paper, each student shall list in the 
bibliography a minimum of five to ten sources depending upon 
the lengtfi. and subject. ■ - : 

Relies heavily on scholarly sources of information. % 

]. 9Q% of the sources identified for the assignment are from scholarly 
journals and books not popular sources, such as Time , Newsweek , 
and Psychology "^Today , -.^ 

D; Is aware of the "nature and variety of indexing and abstracting tools. 

1. Besitles the nursing index.es, the student selects relevant -articles 
from Psychol ogi cal ^ Abstracts , Social Sciences Index and the Annual 
Review of Psychology as needed, . / , 

3, Nursino 481 or 482: Issues in" Nursing or Nursing Research 

As the preliminary courses to Nursing 483, which requires a full review • 
of the literature for a research proposal , either 481 or 482 is an excellent 
class to introduce ^advanced concepts of research. 

The presentation, to this class will focus on the use of computerized _ 
literature search services. This will include an 'explanation of computerized, 
searching, how to initiate a search at Clifford Library, the limitations and 
advantages of computer searching, and what type of requests are most suited ^- 
" to this" type of research.. Also included will be a demonstration to the class, 
of on-line searching. ^ 

■ ■ ' . ■ • • " • .. . . ■ ■ \ 
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^Objectives : . 

A. Understands the concept of computerized literature searching, 

1. Describes the' relationship between and the primary roles of 
data base producers and data base vendors. 

2, Names at least two vendors of data base services, * . 

B. Has a basic understanding of the logic used in on-line searching. 

1. Given ^a list of the three major Boolean operators can describe 
their logi.caV function in either words or diagrams, 

2. Given a research problem statement is able to break down the 
problem into its significant concepts, 

^ ■ f> 

C. Aware of both the limitations and advantages of computerized 
literature searching, 

1, Lists at least two advantages of an on-line search, 

2, Lists at least two disadvantages or limitations of an on-line search. 

3, Given a list of research problem statements chooses those best 
suited to a computerized literature search and states rationale 

• for the choices, - i . 



.0 ' 



V-.1-. ■ 
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APPENDIX IV 



LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 
STATISTICAL REPORT 
1981-1982 



TOTALS TOR ALL AREAS 

Courses: 52 
Sections : 75 . 
Presejntatidns : 88 
Students: 1,634 
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LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 

Summer Session, 19 81 



I\ Humanities 

Composition 

Courses:' 2 

Sections: 2 

Presentations: 2 

Students: 44 

,?<- •> 

* Communi cation 

Courses^ , T 

SectiOTis: 1 

Presentritions: 1 

Studei^ts:- 8 

Education: 

Courses : \ 3 -(2 graduate) 

/ Sections: 3 

Presentations: 3 

Students: r 52 (30 graduate) 



- ri. Non-Humanities 



Psychology 




Courses: 2 
Sections: 2 
Presentations: 2 



21 



Sociology 



Courses: - 1 

Sections: ' 1 

Pfesentatrons: T 

Students : 6 



Totals 



Presentations: 
Sttidents: 



Courses: 
Sections: 



9 
'9 
9 

131 



(30 graduate) 
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LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 
STATISTICAL REPORT 
FALL QUARTER 1981 



Humanities 
Art : 

Courses : 3 . 
Sections : . 3 
Presentations : 
Students: 75 

Communications : 

Courses: 1 , 
Sections: . 1 
Presentations : 
Students^: 21 

Compos ifc-ion: 

-Courses : 2 \ 
Sections: 4 N 
Presentations : 
Students: 9,1 , 



"Education 



Courses: -"2 (1 graduate) . 
Sections : . 5 " ^ 

Presentations: 5 
Students: 123 (12 graduate) 

Geography: ' 



Courses.: 1 
Sections : 1 
Presentations : 
Students: 6 



* 1 



Music : 

Courses:' 1 
.Sections: 1 
■Presentations : 
I.Students: 5 
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Xr X X L. X X o^xcii^c: 


1 • ■ ' 

i 

r.- • • 

• 


/ 




Courses: 1 








Sections: '^"1 








Presentations : 1 






Students: 9 ( 








Sociology- and Sopial Work: 






Courses: 2 








Seictions: 2- 








Presentations: 2 








* Students: ' 35 ! 




r 




II, NON HUMANITIES 




f 




V i 

•Nursing 






t 



courses: 3 (1 graduate) 
Sections: 4 ^ 
Presentations: 4 

Stude.nts: ll2 (58 graduate) 

Physical Education : ^ 

Courses: 1 
Sections:. 1 
Presentations: 1 
Students: ' 18 

t. ■ 
Psychology: 

Courses: 1 I 
Sections: 1 



Presentations : 
Students: 47 



TOTALS 

Courses: 18. 
Sections: 24 
Pre5.entations : 27 
Students: 542 
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. LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 
STATISTICAL REPORT 
SPRING QUARTER 1982 

Humanities 
Communications ; 
Courses : 2 

Sections: 2 . ^ ' . ^ 

Presentations : 2 ' 
Students: 34 

' 'Composition : 

Courses : 2 
Sections: 5 

Presentations: 8 ' 
""students: '126 

Education: 

Courses: 2 (1 graduate) 

Sections: 3 

Presentations: 3 

Students: 50/(25 graduate) ^ 

History : ' 

Courses : 1 
Sections: 1 
Presentations: 1 , 
Students: 7 

Political Sciei!lce : 

Courses: 1 . , ■ 

.Sections: ^1; 

Presentations: "1. 
. Students : 11 

fy - 

Sociology and Social Work: 

Courses : 1 
Sections: -'2 
. Pre^sentations : 2. 
Students : 27 
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II NON HUMANITIES 

Business ; 

Courses; 2 . 
• Sections : 2 
Presentations : 
•Students: 63 

. ' Engineering, . 

- Courses : 1 
Sections: 2 
Presentations : 
Students: 73 

Nursing: 

Courses : 1 
Sections: 1 
Presentations : 
Students ^ 38 

Psychology ; . 

Courses: '1 
Sections: 1 , 
Presentations: 
Students: 38 



TOTALS 

Courses: 14 
Sections: 20 
Presentations: 23 
Students: 467 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL INSTRUCTION 
■ STATISTICAL REPORT. - 
WINTER QUARTER" 1980-1981 



V 



I, Humanities' . , 
CbiMunicatibns 

• 

Courses: X 
Sections : 1 
Presentations: 1 
StudentsL 21 

Coinpositibn . 

* <^ 
* Courses : 2 ^ . ^ 

SectionsL 13 
^Presentations': 19 
StucJentsL 344 

Education ^ . 

Courses': 1. (graduate) . 
Sections : 1 ^ 
"Presentations : 1 ^ 
Students: 18 ( all graduate) 

Para- legal . 

Courses: 1 (gi^aduate) 
Sections: 1 . 

Presentations: 1 (handout only) 
Students: 1 6 ' * 



Philosophy and Religion . 

Courses:^ 1 
Sections'*: 1 - 
Presentations: 1 
Students: 15 (handout only) 

Political Science 



Courses:^ 1 
Sections": 1 
Presentations: 
Students-: 11 



Sociology 

Courses: 1 - ' 
-s^ Section's: 1 
^ Presentations: 

StudentsL 7 



■i 



ERIC 
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II , Non-Humanities 
Biology 

Courses : 1 
Sections: 1 . 
Presentations: 1 (handout only) 
Students: 20 . 

Physical Education 

. Courses: 1 ^ 
Sections: 1 • 
Presentations: 1 
♦ Students: 11 

Psychology 

*' Courses: 1 ' \ 

Sections : 1 ^ 
Presentations : 1 ^ - 
' . Students: SI 



ERIC 



Winter Quarter Totals, All Areas 

Cojjirses: 11 
. Sections: 22 
Presentations: 29 
Students: 494 



-11 / 



